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Mk.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; 

I arroear  before  you  to-night  as  a scientific  man.  It  is  as  a man 
of  scieLe  that  I have  been  invited  to  stand 

SrLtte  the  truths  of  science,  that  I have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion Nor  do  I,  of  course,  appear  here  as  a partisan,  oi  w len 
movement  or  a measure  of  reform  has  become  the  capital  of  a pjfi  ^- 
cal  nartv  the  duty  of  the  scientist  is  simply  to  criticise  the  acts^  o 
hs  fdmd;  mid  its  foes,  and  to  publish  the  truths  which  will  decide 

I stand  before  you  to  speak  for  a new  science ; for  one  so  new  that 

vpi’v  name  is  perhaps  strange  to  you.  . 

The  leadinf^  thinkers  of  the  present  generation  have  clear  y pom 

l — -1 ..  «»a,  - 

movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbus.  ^ 

As  soon  .as  this  was  seen,  a fresh  impulse  was  given  to  smenMc 
stmly  ' The  examination  and  discovery  of  these  laws  gave  rise  to  a 
new  science,  whose  generalizations  and  resiilts  promise  to  equal 
irrandeur  and  surpass  in  usefulness,  those  of  any  oUie  . 

^ Tlfis  n^w  science  is  known  as  that  of  Human  Affairs,  Social  Sci- 

"Tr;l!"ttns  science  have  long  existed.  They  have  been 
1 '’n ^ Political  Economy,  Statistics,  Law,  Go\^rnment,  Physio 

cal  lessons  which  result  from  the  laws  which  it  unfolds,  aie  g 

the  functions  of  Sociology.  . „„  tUoainnll 

The  worth  of  this  science  to  all  men  and  women,  in  even  the  small 

things  of  life,  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Truly  may  she  be 
n eu  of  Sciences ' From  the  mathematical  formulas  which  fo 

Shin  their  mighty  gi'asp  the  sweep  of 

endless  space,  to  the  chemical  perceptions 

ing  gaze  on  the  smallest  particle  of  a gram  of  sand , from  those 
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ethereal  p dnciples  which  almost  defy  measurement  or  clear  compre- 
hension, t ) the  defined  and  established  phenomena  of  physiology ; 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  slowly  grasped  by  ages  of  untold 
toil,  to  th  i principles  which  every  day’s  study  is  unfolding  to  our 
go,2e — all  come  to  pour  into  her  ample  treasury  their  choicest  wealth. 
And,  fused  by  her  in  the  crucible  of  Eesearch,  and  stamped  in  the 
mint  of  d ruth,  that  wealth  goes  forth  again  throughout  the  world, 

enriching  and  blessing  all  Humanity. 

In  anodier  way,  too,  is  her  powerful  influence  felt.  Scarcely 
twenty  yt  ars  old,  born  like  Minerva,  full  grown  from  the  brain  of 
godlike  I itellect  by  the  blows  of  the  giant  Thought,  she  organizes 
our  kuov  ledge  anew,  purges  away  superstition,  reconciles  seeming 
inconsistt  ncies,  clears  away  the  rubbish  of  ages,  and  assigns  to 
every  scnuce  its  due  and  proper  place.  She  strengthens  and  en- 
nobles o ir  religion,  she  purifies  and  sweetens  our  thoughts  and 
acts,  and  she  shows  in  glorious  light  the  Universal  Brotherhood 

of  Man. 

To  scientifically  state  the  facts,  then,  which  bear  on  the  question 
of  sufirase,  I come  forward  to-night.  A great  sciendst,  in  deliveiing 
a populai  address,  once  said  : “ I had  rather  that  my  brother  scien- 
' list  shon  id  find  fault  with  me,  than  that  the  common  people  here 
should  fi  dl  to  understand  me.”  In  this  spirit  I shall  proceed,  not 
quarreling  aliout  terms,  but  accepting  them  in  them  popular  sense. 
I know  t'  lat  the  form  in  wdiicli  I shall  present  the  facts  is  open  to 
criticism  ; l)ut  I also  know  that  it  is  a form  in  which  they  will  be 

most  rea  lily  understood. 

When  we  are  about  to  enter  on  such  a discussion  as  that  in  which 
we  are  n iw  engaged,  if  we  first  clearly  understand  the  terms  which 
we  must  use,  the  battle  is  half  won.  Let  me,  therefore,  first  clearly 

state  the  meaning  of  three  or  four  terms. 

L :»ok  ^ s^hat  way  you  will  through  the  universe,  you  will  find  that 

it  is  rule'  1 by  laws  made  by  God.  They  may  be  figured  by  two  par- 
allel plai  les — by  the  floor  and  ceiling  of  this  room.  Within — between 
tliem— lies  the  region  of  Eight,  of  conformity  to  the  hmits  set  by 
Divine  liw,  of  Good.  Beyond  them  lies  the  region  of  Wrong,  of 
Disobed:  ence,  of  Evil.  It  is  Eight  for  us— that  is,  it  is  our  Eight— 
to  do  ai  ything  which  accords  with  those  laws,  or,  in  other  words, 

anything  within  their  limits. 

if  thei  e is  one  fact  which,  more  than  any  other,  all  science  teaches, 
it  is  tha1  such  a thing  as  absolute  rest  does  not  exist— that,  from  the 
vast  orb } of  Heaven  to  the  smallest  sand-grain  on  the  seashore,  all 
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parts  of  the  universe  are  alike  in  ceaseless  motion.  Above,  below, 

around,  the  particles  of  matter 

“ In  mazy  motion  intermingle, 

Yet  still  fulfil  immutably 
Eternal  Nature’s  law.” 

The  result  of  these  motions,  and  of  the  attractions  of  the  particles 
for  each  other,  is  to  cany  each  and  all  in  a definite  general  direction. 

This  direction  is  known  as  their  Progress. 

The  earth  moves  roimd  the  sun  in  a path  which  is  never  the  same 

through  two  successive  revolutions.  Yet  the  law  A\hich  gun  es  i s 
movement  is  ever  the  same.  The  mathematical  formula  which  ex- 
presses it  is  always  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  The  ciirth  siniigs 
forward  to  the  sun  in  one  half  its  orbit,  and  back  in  the  other.  Thus 
it  contimially  oscillates,  on— back— on— back.  But  all  tlio  time, 
while  it  thus  reciprocates,  the  centre  round  which  it  moves  is  itse 
in  motion  ; so  that  the  earth,  in  retreating  foom  the  sun,  never  loses 
as  much  as  it  g.ains  on  the  advance.  The  net  gam,  then,  which  it 

makes  in  each  revolution,  is  its  Progress.  _ 

The  human  race,  like  its  Mother  Orb,  has  its  Progross-its  periods 
of  forw.ard  movement  and  of  retreat ; but  like  its  dwelling-place,  i 
never  loses  in  going  back  as  much  as  it  gains  in  advancing.  Ration 
after  nation  passes  from  birth  to  death,  but  each  leaves  behind  a 
deathless  legacy  of  experience,  achievenient,  and  thought,  which  is 

the  property,  the  treasure  of  maiikmd. 

It  has  perhaps  never  occurred  to  many,  tliat  if  the 
taken  from  the  nine  parts  of  speech,  the  other  eight  won  d be  ot  little 
use.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  We  know  things  only  by  their  chaiac- 
terlstics,  their  attributes,  their  qualities.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  try  to  describe  the  eommonest  object  without  using  adjectives. 

He  Avill  find  the  task  well  nigh  hopeless. 

An  inh'>.reM  quality  of  a thing  is  one  which  belongs  to  its  very 

nature-one  which,  taken  from  that  thing,  would  leaver  ii  no  longer 
itself,  but  something  else.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  some  in- 
herent qualities  of  human  nature— qualities  without  which  a 

human  being  cannot  be  a human  being.  t -.l 

The  first  of  these  which  needs  our  attention  is  Power,  under  i s 

many  forms  and  names,  such  as  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism 
Cohesion,  Gravity,  Nervous  Force,  Muscular  Force,  Mental  ami 
Moral  Power.  In  substance  it  is  one.  It  has  perhaps  been  bes 
named  by  the  great  Professor  Nichol,  of  the  Glasgow  Observatory^ 
who  suggested  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  Our  Pow  er  is 


expended  through  certain  tools,  known  as  Faculties — eyes,  ears, 
nerves,  muscles,  &c. 

The  n 3xt  inherent  quality  of  human  nature  to  which  I shall  ask 
your  att(  ntion,  is  the  Capacity  for  Pleasure  and  Pain.  Pleasure  is 
producec.  by  the  expenditure  of  our  power  through  our  faculties, 
within  tl  e limits  which  God’s  laws  set ; Pain,  from  the  transgTession 
of  those  limits,  or  from  a secondary  cause,  which  I shall  state  here- 
after. dVheii  Pleasure  outweighs  Pain,  we  are  in  some  degree 
Happy. 

When  Pain  permanently  outweighs  Pleasure,  we  cease  to  live  ; in 
extreme  cases  we  even  put  an  end  to  our  own  lives.  The  Need  of 
Happint  ss  is  then  another  inherent  quality  of  human  nature. 

Now,  IS  the  need  of  happiness  is  a law  of  our  being ; as  happiness 
can  only  be  gained  by  the  expenditure  of  our  power  thrcmgh  our 
faculties  within  the  limits  which  God’s  laws  set ; it  is  right  for  us — 
that  is,  i t is  our  right — to  spend  our  power  thus  as  we  desire. 

The  q lestion  then  becomes,  what  are  those  limits  ? 

Like  i dl  spaces,  the  space  within  these  limits  may  be  measured  and 

express(  d by  three  dimensions  : 

Its  D'  3pth,  by  the  laws  of  individual  existence. 

Its  B]  eadtli,  by  the  right  of  our  fellows. 

Its  L(  mgth,  by  the  power  of  the  individual. 

If  there  are  any  other  limits  to  human  Bight  than  these,  a philos- 
opher greater  than  any  who  has  yet  lived  must  point  them  out. 
None  w lo  have  yet  lived  have  done  it. 

The  secondary  cause  of  Pain,  is  the  setting  up  of  arbitrary  limits 
to  hiune  n action,  \vithin  those  which  God’s  laws  set — that  is,  of  limits 
which  are  improper.  This  forces  the  expenditure  of  power  over  the 
limit  in  other  directions.  The  pressure  of  this  pain  forces  the  power 
of  the  i:  idividuai’s  neighbor  over  the  limits  in  turn.  Thus  a pressure 
of  oppression,  or  injury,  distributes  itself  over  the  whole  of  society, 
au'l  imf  lilingly  returns  on  him  who  commits  it. 

Suffrage  is  an  exercise  of  power  within  the  limits  of  human  Bight. 
If  Fred(  rick  Douglas,  Bobert  Purvis,  or  John  M.  Langston,  exceeds 
his  pov  er  by  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  why  does  Patrick 
O’ShaUj  ,dmessy  not  do  so  when  he  exercises  that  franchise  five  days 
after  he  has  landed  on  our  soil  ? If  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Anna 
E.  Dick  enson,  and  Clara  Barton,  violate  the  laws  of  their  nature  by 
casting  a ballot  into  a box,  why  do  they  not  do  so  by  dropping  a 
letter  ii  to  the  mail  ? why  does  Sambo  not  do  so,  who  has  never  left 
his  mas  ter’s  plantation,  nor  learned  to  read  ? If  Anton  Probst,  who 
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is  capable  of  mm'dering  three  blameless  human  beings  in  cold  blood, 
does  not  violate  the  Bight  of  his  neighbor  by  voting,  how  does  any 
man  or  woman  superior  to  him  violate  that  Bight  by  using  the  vote  ? 
Looking  thus  in  detail  at  each  limitation,  we  see  that  suffrage  is  not 
necessarily  a violation  of  any  one  of  them.  That  it  may  be  a viola- 
tion of  any  or  all,  is  true  ; that  in  its  nature  it  must  be,  is  false. 

I have  shown  that  the  bounds  of  right  and  those  of  expediency  are 
really  the  same.  The  present  imperfection  of  man  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  perfection  of  either  in  practice  now.  We  «can  as 
yet  only  approximate  to  either.  Practical  action  is  confined  to  the 
choice  of  the  alternative  nearest  to  the  proper  bounds— to  the  choice 
of  that  which  seems  nearest  to  approach  them — of  that  which  is  the 
least  wrong  and  inexpedient. 

There  is  no  alternative  which  involves  so  little  wrong  in  gove^-n- 
ment  as  Universal  Suffrage. 

The  surprise  which  we  feel  when  we  see  two  persons  who  closely 
resemble  each  other,  illustrates  the  fact  that  no  two  aie  exactly 
alike,  and  shows  what  a vast  variety  there  is  among  human  beings. 
So  mysterious  and  complex  are  we,  that  the  exhaustive  study  of 
a life-time  will  not  enable  one  of  us  to  fully  understand  one  other. 
Multiply  this  by  thousands  or  millions,  and  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  any  class  or  set  of  human  beings,  vdth  the  best  intentions 
and  wisdom,  legislathig  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  another  class, 
is  plain.  Add  to  this  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  many  law- 
makers, and  the  low  motives  which  actuate  others,  and  the  practical 
difficulties  of  legislation  are  seen  to  be  vast.  Now  the  sui'est  way 
to  reduce  to  the  smallest  these  difficulties  is  to  arm  every  adult  with 
the  ballot.  Thus  every  class  has  a weapon  of  last  resort,  wherewith 
to  defend  itself.  Every  individual  has  a fair  chance  to  express  his 
or  her  choice,  and  to  be  represented  m the  government  and  in  the 
making  of  laws. 

We  can  look  at  the  effect  of  universal  suffrage  under  .two  heads. 

1st.  Will  it  produce  harm  ? 

2d.  Will  it  produce  good? 

Now  votes  decide  nothing  of  great  importance.  They  only  regis- 
ter the  edicts  of  public  ophiion.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  people,  in 
the  widest  sense,  that  governs  then’  action  : the  vote  merely  ex- 
presses and  carries  out  the  results  to  which  they  have  come. 

An  objection  is  urged  by  the  New  York  Round  Table,  and  by  many 
others,  so  strongly  that  it  really  seems  to  have  weight ; yet  it  is  so 
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childish  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  an  answer.  It  is  that  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  breeds  political  corruption.  New  York  city  is  the 
pet  prod  of  this;  it  is  just  no  proof  at  all.  Compare  with  it  the 
towns  o New  England,  where  suffrage  is  just  as  wide  is  there  the 
same  ccrruption  there?  Athens  and  Rome  were  opposite  in  this 
matter  luring  the  zenith  of  their  careers.  Was  Athens,  with  her 
wider  si  .ffrage,  more  corrupt  than  Rome  ? AV as  there  less  corrup- 
tion in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  than  there  is  here  in  America 
Was  timre  less  in  England  under  Henry  VIII.  than  now  ? less  in 
Rome  tlian  among  ourselves?  Is  there  less  corruption  in  China, 
where  suffrage  is  unheard  of — in  Russia,  where  it  has  just  been 
heard  o; — than  in  the  United  States?  The  corruptions  of  Austria, 
of  Ital}  before  the  late  revolution,  of  Turke}  , of  Persia,  of  India 
affpoiii:  to  the  same  result — that  governmental  corruption  is  caused 
by  other  agencies  than  wide  suffrage.  I need  only  point  further  to 
the  not  )rious  fact  that,  in  New  York  and  out  of  it,  political  corrup- 
tion is  ] uade  easy  by  the  presence  among  us  of  a great  mass  of  for- 
eigners who  have  been  disfranchised  all  their  lives  till  they  came 
here,  in  order  to  show  how  overwhelmmgly  false  and  absurd  is  this 
ridicule  us  assertion. 

Suffr  ige  is  then  powerless  for  lasting  harm. 

We  ] lever  shall  rightly  view  any  social  problem  till  we  learn  to 
look  at  society  fi’om  the  standpoint  already  indicated — that  of  Pro- 
gress : till  we  see  it  in  its  true  condition,  as  a mass  moving,  with 
oscillat  ons,  steadily  on.  This  view  shows  us  how  the  inevitable 
changes  which  are  ever  passing  around  us  depart  from  Evil,  and  ap- 
proach Good ; it  shows  that  society  is  not  a mass  of  heterogeneous 
elemen  :s,  but  that  each  part  has  its  place  and  function  : that  the 
wise  a:  id  good  are  those  who  move  in  the  forefront  of  the  mass, 
while  t le  ignorant  and  vicious  are  those  who  lag  in  the  rear. 

There  is  a little  experiment  known  as  the  “Four  Elements, 
which  well  illustrates  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  government. 
Put  mto  a bottle  mercury,  water,  oil,  and  flame-colored  ether, 
representing  respectively  Earth,  Water,  Ah’  and  Fire.  Shake  the 
bottle  violently  up  and  down,  and  from  side  to  side.  The  whirling 
mass  of  particles  mingling  in  wild  disorder  gives  a true  picture  of 
chaos.  But  set  that  bottle  down ; let  the  Divine  law  of  equilibrium 
work,  lurestramed  by  human  interference,  and  in  the  twinkhng  ot 
an  eye  every  particle  takes  up  its  proper  place.  So  it  is  with  society. 
Let  th€  laws  of  social  equilibrium  work  unti-ammelled — ^let  the  great- 
est fr*e<  dom  prevail,  and  most  quickly  each  individual  will  take  his 

proper  place. 


It  will  be  claimed  that  the  Avisest  should  rule  the  state.  They 
always  do ; the  practical  question  is  how  they  shall  most  speedily 
rise  to  their  true  position.  This  is  insm’ed  by  the  gi’eatest  freedom. 
The  gi-eatest  freedom  is  insured  by  universal  suffrage. 

Again ; of  all  the  educating  agencies  which  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered, none  is  so  powerful  as  the  vote.  It  draws  the  thoughts  of 
every  voter  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  personal  affafrs,  and  thus 
broadens  thought.  It  compels  the  politicians  of  either  party  to 


educate  as  many  voters  as  possible  up  to  their  standard ; and  by 
this  free  competition  of  instruction  and  discussion  is  knowledge 
quickly  and  widely  spread.  Large  constituencies  cannot  be  bought, 
but  must  be  cominced ; hence,  universal  suffrage  compels  the  poli- 
tician to  deal  in  ideas.  It  obhges  the  rich  and  wise  to  see  that  the 
mass  understand  public  affahs. 

Yet  again ; universal  suffrage  keeps  the  government  in  constant 
accoid  with  the  peoples  Avho  make  it,  instead  of  lea\ing  it,  as  other 
modes  of  government  do,  to  be  changed  by  fierce  struggles.  The 
changes  which  are  unavoidable  are  thus  quietly  and  peacefully 
wTought.  Suffrage  is  a bond  of  sympathy  and  union  between  ail 
classes.  For  chfferent  though  they  are,  it  gives  all  a something  in 
common,  wherein  they  can  fraternize.  Thus  it  keeps  differences 
fr’om  becoming  embittered. 

Suffrage  is  thus  vastly  powerful  for  good.  It  insures  justice,  it 
places  the  right  persons  most  quickly  in  the  right  places,  it  peerlessly 

promotes  education,  it  avoids  bloody  revolution,* and  it  keeps  all 
classes  in  sympathy. 

On  the  other  hand,  disfr’anchisement  is  pow^erful  for  harm.  How 
low  is  the  lot  of  him  or  her  who  must  obey  laws  made  without  his 
or  her  consent  or  partaking,  in  unavoidable  ignorance  of  his  or  her 
wants,  and  wdio  is  no  object  of  consideration  to  the  seeker  of  power? 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  disfranchised  is  oppressed,  and 
oppression  is  degradation.  Wrongs  are  in  this  Avay  daily  inflicted 
on  noble,  sensitive  souls,  Avhich  should  make  om*  manhood  blush, 
^hat  a state  of  things  is  it,  wLerein,  when  a lady  gives  to  her 
coachman  a needed  rebuke,  he  swaggers  away  sneering,  “You’re 
nobody ; you  can’t  vote  ?”  How  this  rough  assertion  of  a humiliat- 
ing fact  must  have  galled  a high  spirit ! Trivial  as  it  seems,  this 
IS  the  smallest  of  a mass  of  Avrongs  Avhich,  by  law  or  custom,  are 
heaped  on  women  and  negi’oes  day  by  day.  What  wonder  that 

eA  Us  which  we  scarce  can  name  run  riot  among  us,  when  one  sex  or 
race  is  socially  degraded  ? 


Again  : I have  shovii  that  disfranchisement  is  necessarily  oppres- 
sion"" and  degradation.  Now  a degi’aded  class  cares  little  for  the 
state  or  community  that  degrades  it.  An  oppressed  class  is  sure  to 
become  discontented.  Discontent,  without  peaceable  outlet  and 
without  rt  spect  for  the  law  which  enacts  oppression  and  degiada- 
tion,  quic  dy  tm*ns  to  violent  outbreak,  riot,  rebellion,  or  revolution. 

A good  iu  stance  of  this  is  found  in  the  English  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. E ve  hundred  years  ago  the  members  of  Parliament  were 
chosen  b'^  an  assembly  of  the  whole  numlmr  of  freemen.  As  the 
number  oi  freemen  grew  larger,  some  one  who  found  it  to  his  politi- 
cal intere  d to  disfranchise,  procured  the  passage  of  a property  qual- 
ification. The  reason  assigned  is  instructive,  and  has  its  parallel  in 
later  tim(  s.  Those  who  enacted'the  law  did  not  say  that  any  not  or 
distimbar  ce  had  been  caused  by  the  size  of  the  meetings,  nor  did 
they  pro-\  ide  that  for  fear  of  sucli  trouble  the  voting  districts  should 
be  subdi  nded,  so  as  to  gather  fewer  persons  at  each  poU.  They 
pronded  that  ivhereas,  the  elections  of  members  of  Parhament  have 
often  of  Late  been  made  by  great  numbers  of  people,  and  it  is  feared 
that  from  such  large  assemblages  riots  may  arise  ; therefore  a prop- 
erty qua:  ification  for  voters  is  liereby  established,  and  all  who  come 
below  tl  le  line  are  disfr-anchised.  Mark  the  result ; there  has 
scarcely  been  a peaceable  election  in  England  from  that  day  to  this. 
Scarcely  has  a general  election  passed  wdthout  the  calling  out  of  the 

military  to  imt  dowm  riots. 

I hav(!  shown  that,  when  our  power  is  arbitrarily  confined  within 
the  limi  s which  God’s  laws  set,  and  is  prevented  from  filhng  them 
in  one  direction,  it  is  thereby  forced  to  overflow  in  another.  When 
human  ])Ower  is  shut  off  from  right  and  proper  directions,  it  takes 
those  w aich  are  wrong  and  improper.  This  explains  the  result  in 
Englan(  1,  which  I have  just  quoted.  The  disfranchised,  being  cut  oti 
from  sp  3nding  their  power  legitimately  by  taking  part  in  the  elec- 
tion, sp  md  it  in  rioting  and  fighting. 

Thert;  is  another  most  dire  instance  of  this  misdirection  of  power. 
Womer  are  cut  off  by  both  law  and  custom  from  the  legitimate  use 
of  power.  Hence— I say  it  in  no  unkindness— they  spend  much 
valuable  time  in  frivolous  pursuits.  Their  minds  are  thus  narrowed 
and  weikened,  and  they  are  separated  fr’om  intelligent  men  by  char- 
acter as  weU  as  custom.  Am  I unjust?  I appeal  to  your  own  exper- 
ience— are  women  in  society  to-day , the  refining,  uplifting,  pun  yiug 
power  Eat  they  can  be  ? You  know  they  are  not.  But,  worse  than 
this,  w(  »men  do  exercise  a vast  power  in  society  and  on  pubhc  affairs, 
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as  all  history  show^s.  Denied  the  education  which  they  need  to  use 
it  wisely,  with  the  best  intentions  they  misuse  it ; and,  by  the  un- 
reasonable state  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  thev  use  it 
secretly,  where  it  cannot  be  met,  answ’^ered,  w^eighed,  or  in  any  wmy 
tested  by  truth  and  justice.  The  influence  which  women  exercise 
year  by  year  on  our  legislation,  both  here  and  in  State  capitals,  is 
well  Imown,  but  its  vastness  can  hardly  be  guessed.  The  amount  of 
wrong  and  suffering  that  they  thus  bring  about,  through  both  honest 
and  dishonest  ignorance,  is  fearful. 

I have  shown,  then,  that  universal  suffrage  is  a right,  not  a prm- 
lege  ; that  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  justice  and  expediency  which 
is  now  practicable  ; that  it  is  powerless  for  lasting  harm,  and  power- 
ful for  deep  and  lasting  good ; while  disfranchisement  is  an  almighty 
engine  of  harm.  Nevertheless,  I am  not  in  favor  of  the  suffrage  ! I 
am  not  in  favor  of  its  exercise  by  a single  man  or  woman  ! I do  not 
know  beyond  all  question  that  the  facts  which  I have  stated  are  true. 
I know  that  they  are  not  the  whole  truth  ; but  I believe  that  they 
are  the  facts  which  ^vill  decide  the  issue  : and  I know  that  this  be- 
lief grows  stronger  day  by  day,  and  has  never  been  successfully  dis- 
puted. I do  not  know  that  some  great  thinker  will  not  arise,  sweep 
away  my  whole  argument,  and  by  a new  arrangement  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  show  it  to  be  whollv  false  : I do  know  that  this  has 
never  been  done,  and  that  each  day  makes  it  less  likely.  I know 
that  past  extensions  of  the  suffrage  have  worked  evils ; I know  that 
future  enlargements  wiU  work  evils ; I also  know  that  every  reform 
acts  just  in  this  manner — that  it  substitutes  a lesser  evil  for  that 
which  it  sweeps  away. 

Therefore  I am  not  in  favor  of  the  suffrage,  but  I am  heart  and 
soul  against  disfranchisement.  I know  that,  in  the  words  of  John 
Stuart  MiU,  “ the  cm-e  for  all  social  evils  is  more  liberty,”  and  in 
those  of  Macaulay,  “ there  is  but  one  cure  for  the  evils  engendered 
by  freedom,  and  that  is — freedom.”  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  God, 
in  the  name  of  J ustice,  of  Science,  of  Humanity,  of  Truth,  of  Free- 
dom, I demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  and  the  abolition  of  all  cus- 
toms which  prevent  man  or  woman  fr-om  using  the  suffrage  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  own  judgment  and  choice. 

A word  in  conclusion.  I have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  direction 
of  that  Progress  which  is  the  second  law  of  Heaven  is  toward  greater 
Good,  Freedom,  and  Happiness.  The  end  toward  which  we  toil  is 
therefore  sure  to  arrive. 

No  idle  fantasy  is  this  ; for  it  is  but  repeating  the  experience  of 
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ages.  As  the  world  rolls  on,  the  aspirations  of  the  patriot,  the  hopes 
of  the  stat  esman,  the  prayers  of  the  philanthropist,  the  day-dreams 
of  the  poet,  the  toils  of  the  hero,  the  visions  of  the  prophet, — all  in  ^ 

their  turn  are  attained  by  the  Eeal,  and  from  the  domain  of  Thought  f 

are  include  id  in  the  realm  of  Fact.  Foresights  Jire  they  all ; even  as 
they  WHO  dwell  on  the  mountain  tops  see  the  glory  of  the  Day,  * 
toward  w]  lich  the  dwellers  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  are  roll- 
ing while  ’ vrapped  in  slumber. 

“ But,”  fou  will  ask  me,  “ if  the  Millennium  is  sure  to  come,  why 
do  you  ur|  je  us  to  toil  ? Why  not  sit  with  folded  hands,  and  calmly 
wait  the  time  ?” 

The  ans  wer  is  plain.  Because  the  time  when  it  will  arrive  depends 
on  our  ow  i acts.  “ Man’s  age  of  endless  peace  ” may  come  in  two 
centmies,  or  it  may  be  put  off  thousands  of  years.  I urge  you  all  to 
so  use  yor  r power  that  it  may  help  to  quicken  the  Progress,  and  en- 
large the  i Tappiness,  of  your  fellows  for  all  Time  to  come ; for  I know 
that  by  tha  great  law  of  Conservation  of  Force  no  good  effort  is  ever  i 

wEolly  los  t,  in  the  all-wise  economy  of  Him  to  whom  not  a hair  of  I 

our  heads  can  fall  unnumbered  or  unknown.  .1 
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Corner  of  Penna.  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street, 

No.  11  Wasliington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  THE  Friends  of  Equal  Rights  : — You  will  learn  from  the  accom- 
panying  preamble  and  constitution  the  objects  of  this  Association. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  condition  of  woman,  her  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities, and  the  demands  of  the  hour,  this  Association,  through 
its  Board  of  Managers,  determine  to  enter  upon  vigorous  efforts  for  her 
enfranchisement,  and  continue  that  work,  until,  throughout  this  country, 
she  possesses  the  legal  right  to  vote  in  the  Government  she  is  now  taxed 
to  support,  and  to  defend  which  she  is  required  to  sacrifice  life,  children, 
husband,  property,  and  home. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  most  of  the  Territories,  ex  parte 
laws  exist  which  have  elsewhere  been  changed.  This  vast  extent  com- 
prises one  half  of  the  area,  and  one  fortieth  the  population  of  our  repub- 
lic, and  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  Congress.  It  is  public  domain 
in  which  you  and  every  citizen  have  a voice.  We  ask  your  influence 
and  pecuniary  aid  to  sustain  and  assist  us  to  procure  the  passage  of  equal 
laws,  the  right  of  woman  to  the  guardianship  of  her  own  children,  the 
right  to  her  own  earnings,  and  to  hold  property  in  her  own  name ; to  a 
voice  in  the  educational  and  moral  interests  of  the  community  ; and  to 
the  one  thing  which  embraces  all  these  and  more,  her  right  to  vote. 

In  this  most  important  work  we  cordially  invite  the  earnest  minds  in 
every  county  and  town  to  co-operate,  organize,  and  develop  the  ques- 
tion, bring  facts  before  the  people,  agitate  the  subject  in  the  family,  the 
Lyceum,  the  school,  and  thus  force  it,  in  a manner,  upon  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  and  let  the  whole  country  prepare  for  intelligent  and  harmo- 
nious action. 

We  are  now  ready  to  print  and  scatter  documents,  to  send  out  agents 
to  circulate  petitions  for  woman’s  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories — a legitimate  work  that  lays  at  the  foundation  of  the 

cause  we  are  engaged  in. 

We  need  funds  to  operate.  Let  the  friends  of  liberty  and  Christianity 
see  to  it,  that  contributions  are  solicited  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  and  we  pledge  you  to  do  faithful  battle  against  igno- 
rance and  injustice,  and  in  favor  of  intelligence  and  equal  rights. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  U.  F.  A. 

Address  communications  to 

Mrs.  JULIA  A.  HOLMES,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Box  732,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ages.  As  dIig  world  rolls  on,  the  aspirations  of  the  patriot,  the  hopes 
of  the  stalesman,  the  prayers  of  the  philanthropist,  the  day-dreams 
of  the  poe :,  the  toils  of  the  hero,  the  visions  of  the  prophet, — all  in 
their  turn  ire  attained  by  the  Eeal,  and  from  the  domain  of  Thought 
are  includ(  ;d  in  the  realm  of  Fact.  Foresights  are  they  all ; even  as 
they  WHO  dwell  on  the  mountain  tops  see  the  glory  of  the  Day, 
toward  wl  dch  the  dwellers  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  are  roll- 
ing while  "VTapped  in  slumber. 

“ But,”  you  will  ask  me,  “ if  the  Millennium  is  sure  to  come,  why 
do  you  ui’i  ^e  us  to  toil  ? Why  not  sit  with  folded  hands,  and  calmly 
wait  the  time  ?” 

The  ans  wer  is  plain.  Because  the  time  when  it  will  arrive  depends 
on  our  ow  i acts.  “ Man’s  age  of  endless  peace  ” may  come  in  two 
centmies,  or  it  may  be  put  off  thousands  of  years.  I urge  you  all  to 
so  use  yor  r power  that  it  may  help  to  quicken  the  Progress,  and  en- 
large the  idappiness,  of  your  fellows  for  all  Time  to  come  ; for  I know 
that  by  the  great  law  of  Conservation  of  Force  no  good  effort  is  ever 
wholly  loj  t,  in  the  all-wdse  economy  of  Him  to  whom  not  a hair  of 
our  heads  can  faU  unnumbered  or  unknown. 
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Corner  of  Penna.  Avenue  and  Seventh  Street, 

No.  11  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  THE  Friends  of  Equal  Rights: — You  will  learn  from  the  accom- 
panying preamble  and  constitution  the  objects  of  this  Association. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  condition  of  woman,  her  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities, and  the  demands  of  the  hour,  this  Association,  through 
its  Board  of  Managers,  determine  to  enter  upon  vigorous  efforts  for  her 
enfranchisement,  and  continue  that  work,  until,  throughout  this  country, 
she  possesses  the  legal  right  to  vote  in  the  Government  she  is  now  taxed 
to  support,  and  to  defend  which  she  is  required  to  sacrifice  life,  children, 
husband,  property,  and  home. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  most  of  the  Territories,  ex  parte 
laws  exist  which  have  elsewhere  been  changed.  This  vast  extent  com- 
prises one  half  of  the  area,  and  one  fortieth  the  population  of  our  repub- 
lic, and  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  Congress.  It  is  public  domain 
in  which  you  and  every  citizen  have  a voice.  We  ask  your  influence 
and  pecuniary  aid  to  sustain  and  assist  us  to  procure  the  passage  of  equal 
laws,  the  right  of  woman  to  the  guardianship  of  her  own  children,  the 
right  to  her  own  earnings,  and  to  hold  property  in  her  own  name ; to  a 
voice  in  the  educational  and  moral  interests  of  the  community  ; and  to 
the  one  thing  which  embraces  all  these  and  more,  her  right  to  vote. 

In  this  most  important  work  we  cordially  invite  the  earnest  minds  in 
every  county  and  town  to  co-operate,  organize,  and  develop  the  ques- 
tion, bring  facts  before  the  people,  agitate  the  subject  in  the  family,  the 
Lyceum,  the  school,  and  thus  force  it,  in  a manner,  upon  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  and  let  the  whole  country  prepare  for  intelligent  and  harmo- 
nious action. 

We  are  now  ready  to  print  and  scatter  documents,  to  send  out  agents 
to  circulate  petitions  for  woman’s  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories — a legitimate  work  that  lays  at  the  foundation  of  the 
cause  we  are  engaged  in. 

We  need  funds  to  operate.  Let  the  friends  of  liberty  and  Christianity 
see  to  it,  that  contributions  are  solicited  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  and  we  pledge  you  to  do  faithful  battle  against  igno- 
rance and  injustice,  and  in  favor  of  intelligence  and  equal  rights. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  U.  F.  A. 

Address  communications  to 

Mrs.  JULIA  A.  HOLMES,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Box  732,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OF  THE 


UNIVERSAL  FRANCHISE  ASSOCIATION. 


PREAMBLE. 

Wheileas,  seven  out  of  every  twelve  adult  American  citizens  are  now 
disfranc'iised,  and  whereas  the  denial  of  a right  is  an  injustice  which 
unfailing  ly  works  evil,  and  whereas  we  believe  that  suffrage  and  educa- 
tion are  not  mere  privileges,  but  rights  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  indi  ddual,  and  the  preservation  of  this  Government;  and  whereas 
the  time  has  now  come  when  these  truths  can  be  seen  and  acted  on,  and 
great  ev  Is,  from  which  we  all  suffer,  be  lessened,  we  therefore  unite  to 
form  an  Association  to  spread  these  truths  and  urge  action  thereon,  and 
adopt  for  our  government  the  following  Constitution: 


Article  I. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Universal  Franchise 
AsSOCIA’  'ION. 

Article  II. 

I 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  secure  Equal  Rights  to  all 
American  Citizens,  and  especially  the  right  of  Woman  to  vote;  and  to 
diffuse  t lese  principles  throughout  the  world. 

Article  III. 

Any  j erson  who  consents  to  the  principles  of  this  Association,  and 
contribu  :es  annually  to  its  treasury,  may  be  a member  and  be  entitled  to 
speak  and  vote  at  its  meetings. 

Article  IV. 

The  ( fficers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a President,  Vice-Presidents, 

L Corresponding  Secretaries,  a Recording  Secretary,  a Treasurer,  and 

Board  o ' Managers  of  seven  members,  which  members  shall  include 
the  First  Vice-President,  the  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretaries, 
and  the  Treasurer. 


Article  V. 


The  Board  of  Managers  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  “objects  of  the  Association.”  They  shall  have  the  power  to 
elect  their  Chairman,  to  enact  their  By-Laws,  fill  any  vacancy  in  their 
body  and  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasure^^d,  if  ne«es- 
sary,  to  declare  vacancies,  employ  agents,  and  determii^H^tcomp|«|| 
sation  shall  be  paid  to  Agents  or  to  Corresponding 

the  Treasurer  in  the  application  of  all  moneys,  and^^H^^^^^H 
meetings,  and  adopt  the  most  energetic  measures  in 
advance  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Article  VI. 

The  Association  may  also  elect  an  Advisory  Committee,  which  shall 
consist  of  one  or  more  persons  from  each  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union,  and  such  other  eminent  persons  as  may  be  add<$d  f^m  time  to 
time,  who  shall  be  honorary  members,  to  whom  the  ni^anMing  Boar 
may  apply  for  advice  and  information  on  questions  of  un?vc^l  or  local 

import. 

Article  VII.  \ 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  time^ 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  direct,  when  the  accounts  of  ^ 
the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  the  annual  report  read,  appropriate 
addresses  delivered  and  the  officers  chosen.  The  Board  of  Managers 
shall  also  call  at  least  three  other  meetings  of  the  Association  during  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  condition  of  the  Society,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Article  VIII. 

Societies  founded  on  the  same  principles  are  invited  to  become  auxili- 
ary to  this  Association,  and  the  officers  of  each  Auxiliary  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  parent  Association,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
deliberate  and  vote  in  the  transactions  of  its  affairs. 

Article  IX. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  provided  the 
amendments  proposed  have  been  previously  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Board  of  Managers,  at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting  at  which 

they  are  to  be  proposed. 


Done  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  nth  day  of  July, 
and  amended  on  the  zzd  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  1867. 
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Adn^isory  Committee, 


Mrs.  CHI 
HARRIE 
THOMAS 
M.  A.  TR 
Hon.G.W 
Judge  L. : 
THOMAS 
AUGUST 

wende: 

LYDIA  I 
E.  LEGG 
B.  GRAT 
Ex-Gover 
PARKE] 
LUCY  SI 
ELIZAB’ 


lESMAN,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
r BEECHER  STOWE,  Conn. 
GARRET,  Wilmington,  Del. 

LCY  CUTLER,  Dwight.  111. 
JULIAN,  M.C.,  Centreville,  Ind. 
),  BAILEY,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

J,  DURANT,  New  Orleans,  La. 
JS  F,  HOLT,  New  Sharon,  Me. 
jL  PHILLIPS,  Boston,  Mass. 
[ARIA  CHILD,  Mass. 

•:T.  Mich. 

i BROWN,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
lor  SANDERS,  Nebraska. 

. PILLSBURY,  N.  H. 

ONE.  N.  J. 

5 C.  STANTON.  New  York,  N.Y. 


CHARLlES  E.  De  long,  Virginia,  Nevada. 
U.  S.  Sen.  BENJ.  Y,  WADE,  Jefferson.  Ohio. 
MARTHA  J.  TILDEN,  Ohio. 

LUCRETIA  MOTT,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Col.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON,  Newport,  R.  I. 

U.  S.  Sen.  JOS.  S.  FOWLER.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Mrs.  M,  A.  CUTTS,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Judge  J.  C.  UNDERWOOD,  Alexandria,  Va. 
C.  P.  HOTCHKISS.  Madison,  Wis. 

SAMUEL  B.  WATROUS,  Fort  Union.  N.  M. 
Chief  Justice  SALMON  P.  CHASE,  District 
of  Columbia. 

J.  STUART  MILL,  Blackheath  Park,  Kent 
County,  England. 

Rev.  W.  H.  CHANNING,  Liverpool,  England. 
VICTOR  HUGO,  Me  of  Wight. 


^ ' S ^ f 4 b 


